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bed from sight. Some of the logs of the corduroy under that
slush were worn out or broken through, and thus the corduroy
roads became full of invisible holes, more or less deep, real pit-
falls, offering the most startling surprises. Foot soldiers floun-
dering over such roads would, unexpectedly, drop into those
pits up to Iheir belts, and gun carriages and other vehicles be-
come inextricably stuck. Of course, marching columns and
artillery and wagon trains would, under these circumstances,
try their fortunes in the open fields to the right and left of the
roads, but the fields then also soon became covered with the
same sort of liquid slime a foot or more deep, with innumerable
invisible holes beneath. Thus the whole country gradually be-
came " road," but road of the most bewildering and distressing
kind, taxing the strength of men and horses beyond endurance.
One would see large stretches of country fairly covered with
guns and army wagons and ambulances stalled in a sea of black
or yellow mire, and infantry standing up to their knees in the
mud, shivering and swearing very hard, as hard as a thoroughly
disgusted soldier can swear. I remember having passed by one
of the pontoon trains that were to take the army across the
Bappahannock, stuck so fast in the soft earth that the utmost
exertions failed to move it. Such was " Burnside stuck in the
mud."

A further advance was not to be thought of, and, as best
he could, Burnside moved the army back to its camps at or near
Falmouth. It was fortunate that the condition of the roads ren-
dered Lee just as unable to move as Burnside was, for the
demoralization of the Army of the Potomac had reached a
point almost beyond control. The loyal people throughout the
land were profoundly dejected, There seemed to be danger
that the administration would utterly lose the confidence of the
country. A change in the command of the Army of the Poto-
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